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TRAVELS. 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


JOURNAL OF A TOUR THROUGH SILESIA. 
LETTER XII. 
Hirschberg, 9th August, 1800. 


Since Our return to this place, we have indul- 
ed ourselves with a few. days of rest. The 
norning after we came back, I went over the 
uutheran church, which is the handsomest build- 
ng in the town, and makes a conspicuous figure 
nall the views from the neighbouring hills.—It 
s built in the shape of a cross, painted white, 
nd roofed with red tile. These colours shew 
0 great advantage here, as they contrast so well 
jith the dark hue of the mountains, which always 
om the back ground of the scene. The church- 
ard is spacious, and built almost entirely round 

ith stone porches, within which are the family 
qults of the inhabitants. The inscriptions up- 
mn the tomb-stones are in great number, and ge- 
erally long, to'tell the passenger, that the person 
beneath was an honest linen-trader. The most 
joried urn, can scarcely ever say so much. I 

ave remarked here, and in two or three other 
hurch-yards in this country, a practice, which 

had never observed elsewhere——a single tomb- 
tone serves for a husband and wife ; which soe- 
vr of the two dies first, the inscription is made 
orboth, only the date of the survivor’s death is 
etin a blank, to be filled, when the event hap- 
ens, 

As the morning prayer was singing within the 
hurch, just at the time of my stroll thither, 1 
mnt in, and looked it over.—The ceilings are 
uinted in a style of mediocrity, with scenes of 
he resurrection and ascension of Christ. On 
¢two sides of the altar are full length portraits 
the emperors Joseph I.-and Charles VI. who 
fanted the permission for building this church ; 
il round the walls, as is customary in Luther- 
churches, the pictures of all the clergymen, 
tho have been its ministers, are hung. 

One of our visits, since we returned, has been 
Othe painter Reinhardt, whom I have men- 
med to you before. He paints annually two 
ndscapes of remarkable views in Silesia, for 
tacacdemy of sciences at Berlin. He has late- 
)sent the two, which will appear atthe next ex- 
bition in the autumn, and -~has now at home 
tly two or three partly finished pictures of his 

m. ‘Len of his Silesian views have been en- 

ved and coloured at Berlin; four of which 
hve taken, as they. exhibit together the whole 
hnge of the Giant mountains. I hope one day 
have the pleasure of shewing you upon them 
“temarkable spots we have visited. 

Yesterday afternoon Mr. Reinhardt went with 
‘to Stohnsdorf, a illage, with a chateau be- 
Msg to a countweseuss, and remarkable for 
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two hills, from one of which there is one of those 
extensive, varied, and beautiful prospects, of 
which there seems in this country to be no end ; 
and the. other is curious for forming a sort of 
rocky labyrinth, in which enormous masses o! 
granite seem as if they had been tumbled toge- 
ther in the most extraordinary positions, now 
forming a large cavern, where one rock,-support- 
ed by others at various points, serves as the roo! 
of a chamber, perhaps twenty feet square, and 
twelve feet high; now a sort of covered way, 
under which you pass in a narrow lane, between 
two vast rocks, over which another is laid like a 
bridge. These hills are called the Stangenbusch, 
and the Prudelberg. 


As we came home last evening, the sky was 
perfectly clear. The sun had sunk behind the 
hills to the westward of us, but still shot his level 
rays across the vallies between them ; and as they 
fell upon the high mountains to the eastward, 
painted their sides, with colours varying from 
deep purple to a light pink; so that while we 
ourselves were already in the shades of evening, 
we could perceive them glowing in the mild ra- 
diance of the luminary, which seemed to play 
round them with delight, and to quit them with 
reluctance. Such an enchantment of colouring 
I do not remember ever to have seen before. 


BIOGRAPHY. 


[Of the various articles, which should compose 
a Miscellany upon the plan and principles of 
The Port Folio, it is scarcely practicable to 
select one more useful and pleasant that Bio- 
graphy. To the eye of curious and aspiring 
Youth, the lives of the learned, the inventive, 
the enterprizing, and the industrious, present 
splendid models for the most salutary imita- 
tion. A young man of genius and sensibility 
can scarcely fail of being roused to exertion, 
by the example of a studious Gibbon, or a 
Chatterton, and a Psalmanazor, at once fight- 
ing with fortune, and triumphing in lite- 
rature. The following life ef an extraordinary 
character, is of the stimulating class. Mr. 
Cottle, a literary booksellor at Bristol, is the 
biographer; and we hope, that his glowing 
delineation of genius and appi:cation, acting in 
concert, will incite many an ambitious spirit, 
to break the spell of sloth, and go out, rejoic- 
ing in the might of mind.) 

SKETCHES 


OF THE CHARACTER OF JOHN HENDERSON. 


John Henderson, was born at Limeric, but 
came to England at an early age with his parents: 
discovering from his infancy. the presages of a 
great mind. Without retracing the steps of his 
progression, a general idea may be formed of 





fessionally taught Greek and Latin in a public se- 
minary at the age of twelve years. 

Some time after, his father (a man of a most 
expanded heart and enlightened understan ling, 
every way worthy of his son) commencing a 
boarding-school in the neighbourhood of Bristo/, 
young LZenderson engaged with him to teach the 
classics; which he did with much reputation ; 
extending at the same time his own knowledge 
in the sciences and general literature to a degree 
that rendered him a prodigy of intelligence to 
all around him; and his abilities will appear the 
more eminent, when it is understood, that the 
only regular source of imprdvement he possess- 
ed, was books, and the energy of his own mind.. 


Atthe age of eighteen, he had not only thought-. 
tully perused the popular English authors, but 
taken an extensive survey. of foreign literature, 
as well as scrutinized with the minutest atten- 
tion into the obsolete writers of the two preced- 
ing centuries; preserving at the same time a 
distinguishing sense of their respective merits, 
particular sentiments, and characteristic traits ; 
which on proper occasions he commented upon 
in a manner that astonished the learned list- 
ner, not more by his profound remarks, than his 
cool and sententious eloquence. So surprising- 
ly retentive was his memory, that he rendered 
likely and almost surpassed the hitherto incredi- 
ble narrations of Creichton and Psalmanazor: 
whilst the ideas he had been so rapidly accumu- 
lating were not in his mind a tangled forest, or 
huge chaos, but were organized ‘thto systems, 
and laid out into fertile gardens. It was this. 
quality which made him so superior a disputant : 
for as his mind had investigated the various sys- 
tems and hypotheses of men, as promulgated in. 
different ages, so had his almost intuitive dis-. 
crimination stript them of their deceptive appen- 
dages, and separated fallacy from truth; mar- 
shalling their arguments, so as. to elucidate or. 
detect each other: yet he never interrupted the 
most tedious or confused opponent,. though from, 
his pithy questions, he made it evident, that from. 
the first, he had anticipated the train and conse- 
quences of their reasonings. His favourite stu- 
dies were mathematics, astronomy, theology,. 
chemistry, and metaphysics ; and that his. attain-. 
ments were not superficial will be readily admit- 
ted by those who knew him best. As a linguist: 
he was acquainted with the Persian, Arabic, He- 
brew, Greek, Latin, and Saxon languages ; to-- 
Lyether with the French, Spanish, Italian, and: 
German; and not only knew their ruling princi-. 
ples and predominant distinctions, so as to read’ 
them with facility, but in the greater part, con-- 
versed fluently. : ees 

Like Servin (as recorded by Stiéy,) he was of’ 
a disposition to do as well as to know all things,. 
and consequently distinguished. himself for his: 
skill in many ef the mechanic arts. Though not 





them, from the circumstance.of his having pro- 
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of the higher ord-r of attainments, it may. not.be: 
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improper to mention his singular talent for imi- 
tation. He could not only assume the dialect of 
every nation in Europe, but the accent of parti- 
cular districts so completely, that-he might have 
passed for an inhabitant of either: and of the 
variations of the human voice in different indi- 
viduals, his recollection was so acute, and the 
modulation of his voice so extended, that having 
once conversed with a person, he most accurate- 
ly imitated his gestures and articulation for ever 
after. 

He was also a warm advocate for the science 
of physiognomy, and discovered in his frequent 
decisions not an occasional developement of 
character, but a clear perception of the seconda- 


ry, as well as predominant tendencies of the 
mind. 


“© Making his eye the inmate of each bosom.” 


His conversation was such, as might have been 
expected from a man, whose fancy was so crea- 
tive, whose knowledge omnifarious, and whose 
recollection so unbounded. He combined scho- 
Jastic accuracy with unaffected ease; condensed 
and pointed, yet rich and perspicuous. Were it 
possible for his numerous friends, by any energy 
of reminiscence to collect his discourse, Folin 
(Tenderson would be distinguished as a volumin- 
ous author, who yet preserved a Spartan frugali- 
ty of words. 

In ail companies he led the conversation: yet, 
though he was perpetually encircled by admirers, 
his steady mind decreased not its charms, by a 
supercilious self-opinion of them: nor did he 
assume that as a rig/i, which the wishes of his 
friends rendered a duty: he led the conversation ; 
for silence or diminished discourse would have 
been deservedly deemed vanity, as though he 
had desired to make his friends feel the value of 
his instructions from the temporary loss of them. 
But in no instance was his superiority oppressive: 
¢aim, attentive, and cheerful, he coafuted more 
gracefully than others compliment: the tone of 
dogmatism, and the smile of contempt, were e- 
qually unknown to him. Sometimes, indeed, he 
raised himself stronger and more lofty in his 
eloquence, then chiefly, when fearful for his 
weaker brethren, he opposed .the arrogance of 
the illiterate deist, or the worse jargon of sensual 
and cold-blooded atheism. The clouds of igno- 
rance, which enveloped their understandings, 
steamed up from the pollutions of their hearts: 
he crouded his sails, and bore down upon them 
with salutary violence. 

But the qualities which most exalted Yohn 
Henderson in the estimation of his friends, were 
his high sense of honour, and the benevolence of 
his heart: not that honour, which originates in a 
jealous love of the world’s praise, nor that bene- 
volence, which delights only in publicity of well- 
doing. His honour was the anxious delicacy of 
a Christian, who regarded his soul as a sacred 
pledge, that must some time be re-delivered to 
the Almighty Lender: his benevolence, a circle 
in which se/f, indeed, might be the centre, but 
all that lives wasthe circumference. This tribute 
oi respect to thy name and virtues, my beloved 
Henderson! is paid by one, who was once proud 
to call thee tutor, who once enjoyed thy friend- 
ship, and who will do honour to thy memory, 
ull his spirit rests with thine. 

By those who were acquainted with Yohn 
Henderson’s character, it may naturally be asked, 
© What test has he left to the wor!d, of the dis- 
tinguished ta'ents ascribed to him?”—None.—- 


Il am howeve- hanpy, ; 


n having it in iny power, 


must be pronounced null, unless the authors can} 
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to disclose a sentiment he cherished, which, 
whilst it teaches humility to the proud, explains 
the cause of that silence so generally regretted. 
Upon my expressing to him some concern at his 
not having benefitted mankind by the result of 
his deep and varied investigations—he replied, 
‘«¢ More men become writers from ignorance than | 
from knowledge.—Many claims to. originality 


convict their forefathers of plagiarism.—Let us 
think slowly, and write late.” . Thus the vastness 
and variety of his acquirements, and the diffi- 
dence of his owm mental maturity, alike prevént- 
ed him from illuminating mankind, till death 
called him to graduate in a sphere more favour- 
able to the range of his soaring and comprehen- 
sive mind. He died at Oxford, in November, 
1788, in the 32d year of his age; of which uni- 
versity, for some years, he had been the pride 
and ornament. 

It would be wrong to close this brief account 
of Yohn Henderson, without naming two other 
qualities with which he was eminently endowed ; 
first, the ascendancy he had acquired over his 
temper. There are moments in which, from a 
variety of causes, most persons are susceptible 
of a transient irritability ; but the oldest of his 
friends never beheld him otherwise than calm and 
collected : it was a state of mind he retained un- 
der all circumstances,* and which to his pupils, 
he never failed forcibly to inculcate, together 
with that unshaken firmness of mind which en- 
counters the unavoidable misfortunes of this life 
without repining, and that from the noblest prin- 
ciple, from a conviction that they are regulated 
by, Him who cannot err, and who in his severest 
allotments designs only our ultimate good: ma 
letter to one of them, he expresses himself “ See 
that you govern your passions. What should 
grieve us but our infirmities? what make us an- 
gry, but our own faults? A man who knowshe is 
mortal, and all the world will pass away, and by 
and by seem only like a tale—a sinner who knows 
his sufferings are all less than his sins, and de- 
signed to break him from them—one who knows 
that every thing in this world is a seed that will 
have its fruit in eternity: that. Ged is the best, 
the only good friend: that in him is all we want: 
that every thing is ordered for the best; so that 
it could not be better, however we take it; he 
who believes this in his heart is happy. Such 
be you: may you always farewell; be the friend 
of God! again farewell.” 


The other quality referred to, was, the simpli- 
city and condescension of his manners: from the 
gigantic stature of his mind, he was enabled to 
trample down his pigmy competitors: and quali- 
fied to enforce his unquestioned superiority: 
but his mind was soft, his manners unassuming, 
and his bosom the receptacle of all the sacza/ 
affections. : 

It is these virtues alone which can disarm su- 
periority of its terrors, and make the eye, which 


* As a proof of his self-command, the following circum- 
stance may be adduced; during his residence at Oxford.— 
A student of a neighbouring college, proud of his logical 
acquirements, was solicitous of a private disputation with | 


is raised in wonder, beam at the same momey 
with affection. There have been intellectual, 

well as civil despots, whose motto seems to hay 
been ‘* Let them hate, provided they fear.” 

Such men may triumph in their tremendous pre 
eminence; but they will never, as was Fo) 
Henderson, be followed by the child, loved} 
the ignorant, yet emulated by the wise. 4 
ohn. Henderson was buried in St. Georgey 
church-yard, Kingswood, two miles from Brig 
tol). The following Epitaph was written for }j 
tomb-stone :-— ) 


Scuurror, forbear! nor seek the chisel’s aid 
To add a molehill to a mount of fame ; 

Say, humble’stone, here Henperson is laid, 
And bear the best of Epitaphs—his name, 
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LITERARY INTELLIGENCE, 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE PORT FOLIO, 


Sir, 

In a late volume of your elegant and instru 
tive Miscellany, you informed the public, that H 
Caritat, of New-York, had issued a Prospec 
for a volume of Modern Poetry, that shall com 
prehend every Modern Poet of distinguishe 
merit. Your observations on this subject : 
certainly just. If the Editor be a mere book 
maker, we may expect. much of what is calle 
Poetry, without any selection ; but if he be 
person of “fancy and taste,” his compilatic 
will be judicious, and consequently popular, 

It is therefore with pleasure [inform you th 
the editor is Mr. Davis, whose Poetry was onc 
pronounced in the Farmer’s Museum to be“ 
sy and elegant ;” and whose version of the fifi 
ode of the first book of Horace, was thoughtb 
the same Critic, superior to that of either Frat 
cis or Duncombe. 

After this intimation, I flatter myself you wi 
rescue the Prospectus of Modern Poetry fror 
that obloquy, which the Port Folio has thro 
on it. 

Iam, Sir, 
Your obedient Servant 
PETER PROSPECTUS. 


PROSPECTUS 


Of a volume of Modern Poetry ; forming as 
cond volume to the London edition of Ek 
gant E.xtracts in Verse. 


Or compilations that blend instruction wit 
amusement, and constitute a library of pollit 
and useful erudition, there are none more d 
servedly popular, than those published in Lot 
don, under the title of Elegant Extracts. 1 
numerous editions they have undergone in Eng 
land, and the avidity, with which they have bee 
received in America, will be considered a sul 
cient proof of their merit and extensive. utilit 
But the Elegant Extracts in Verse are confine 
chiefly to the works of the more ancient Ep 
lish Poets ; and the recourse that Mrs Knox 
had to those of a recent date, is at best only pa 
tial. ‘Lhe productions of Cowper, Hayle 





the renowned HENDERSON: some mutual friends introduced 


him ; and having chosen his subject, they conversed for some , 


Southey, Coleridge, Poilwhele, Rogers, Me 
and Gifford, have been almost wholly neglecte¢ 


time with equal candour and moderation; but HenperRson’s ‘together with the not less exquisite effusions ¢ 


antagonist, perceiving his confusion inevitable (forgetting 
the character of a gentleman, and with a resentment engen- 
dered by his furmer arrogance) threw a full glass of wine 
in his face. HenvExrson, without altering his features or 
chgiiging his position, gently wiped his face, and then coolly 
replied, “* This, Sir, is a digresston—now for the argument.” 
It is hardly neeessary to add, the insult was resented by th 


company’s turning the aggressor gut ofthe room, 








their numerous contemporaries. A second vf 
lume, therefore, to the Elegant Extracts 
Verse, that shall comprehend every late pot 


jof distinguished merit, is certainly a desider 


tum in the literary world; but such a compl 
tion could yot. be made in England, where # 










ent 


ay 
” 


py-rightof these productions being secured by 
, act of legislature, to collect them in a vo- 
»me would be an ‘invasion of the Booksellers’ 
roperty. Itisin America alone that such a 
ork canbe undértaken ; and: where, it may ‘be 
wesumed, the same language, and growing love 
yr the Belles Lettres; will render the modern} 
nglish Poets not less welcome on the banks of} 
he Hudson, than those of the Thames. A taste 
yr polite literature is becoming every day more} 
fused through our continent ; and a cheaper} 
ans to gratify this disposition cannot be devis- 
j, than the publication of such a volume. 
From these considerations, I am incited to is- 
ue this Prospectus for the publication of a vo-} 
ume of Modern Poetry, that shall comprehend 
yery production of the later writers of emi- 
ence. Nor is this undertaking sudden or un- 
srescen. Inmy recent visit to London, I dili- 
utly collected the works of every modern Po- 
of celebrity; and have procured materials for 
he volume, which [ could not have done by any 
orespondence, 

Various circumstances concur to make such 
publication desirable. The majority of Ame- 
;an readers who, ‘from the imperfect importa- 
mn of new books, are now denied access to the 
yst celebrated English Poets, will be furnished 
yough the vehicle of this volume, with the 
hole of their works. The actual cost of the 
dumes from which the collection will be made, 
at least seventy dollars. But even in England 
is with difficulty that every work can be procu- 
1; partly from the rapid sale of the respec- 





Onn 
1h 


yu 


e & 
if fiaeve impressions, and partly from the multiplici- 
ght Dm and scattered abodes of the publisher. These 


. pnsiderations being duly made, I need not des- 
uit on the cheapness of the volume now propos- 
i, when I say, that it will containa thousand roy- 
Mi octavo pages, and be sold to the subscribers 
five dollars. 
But a work so extensive in its comprehension, 
ul diversified in its contents, will require a per- 
mof literary taste to select and arrange the 


Fr: 


. aterials. For this purpose, I have applied to 
TUS: @Mr. Davis, who will be the Editor of the vo- 
ime, and write for it a prefatory discourse. It 
sto him that I have submitted the direction of 
1g ase’ whole. 
of Ek H. CARITAT. 
fn will view of the principal contents of the volume 
f polit of Modern Poetry ; forming a second vo- 
ore da ume to the London edition of Elegant Ex. 
‘n Logg Tracts in verse. 
- _ TM Cowper’s poems, including The ‘ask, Tirocini- 
in Enfin, or A Review of Schools, Table Talk, Pro- 
ve bediiiess of Error, Truth, Expostulation, Hope,Cha- 
la sully, Conversation, Retirement, Versions from 
_utilifincent Bourne, Alexander Selkirk, John Gil- 
confinetn, &c. &e. 
nt Eng Annual Anthology, an ingenious collection of 
noxh@@edern “poetry, by Southey, Dyer, Lamb, 
nly palloyd, Dr. Beddoes, Mrs. Robinson, Mrs. 
Haylee, &c. containing the Holly Tree, Remem- 
Meti¥ice, ‘Lhe Oak of our Fathers, To a Friend, 
glecte(iuiring if I would live over my youth again ; 
181005 @Himalpoca, The Morning Visit, The Affecti- 
cond YG@iute Heart, Living without God in the World, 
racts ihe Son of Genius, The Ebb-Tide King, Charle- 
ite perme, The Song of Pleasure, Sonnets, The 
lesidet@irit, Io a Lock of Hair, The Tempest, 
comple Hermit Boy, To the Rainbow, To Twi 
here "Bit, The Lover's Rock, Destiny, The Old 


an’s comiort, The Seas, The Pious Painter, 


The Traveller’s Return, The Dead Friend, 
The Soldier’s Funeral, Age 
tia, The Child of Sorrow’s Tale, Ode to Silence, 
The' Mad Woman, A Christmas Carol, Jasper, 
‘The Fair Democrat, Home Sick, Toa Flower, 
A Winter Sketch, &c. &c. 


‘Baviad. 


coe. 


land, by Sotheby. 


dern Manners, Aurelia, The Curate, &c. 


Smith. | 


The Country Parson. 


works. 
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and Youth, Lucre- 


y 


The Baviad and Meviad. 


Epistle to Peter Pindar, by the author of the} 


Roger’s Pleasures of Memory. 
The Nurse, a poem, from the Italian, by Ros- 


Oberon, a poem, from the German of Wie- 


Original Sonnets, Odes, paraphrased from 


Horace ; ‘and Louisa, ‘a poetical novel, by|'y 
Anna Seward. 


Southey’s poems, including Joan of Arc. 
Britannia, a poem by Samuel Hull. 
Wilcocke. , 
Lord Orford’s poems, collected from his 


Anstey’s New Bath-Guide. 
Poems, by Samuel Hoole, consisting of Mo- 
The Emigrants, a poem, by Charlotte 


Sonnets, by Charlotte Smith. 
Bidlakes poems. The Sea, Summer’s Eve, 


The Enchanted Plants, inscribed to Miss 
Montolieu. 

The Love of Gain, a poem imitated from the 
13th Satire of Juvenal, by M. G. Lewis. 

The Favourite Village, a poem, by James 
Hurdis. 


Grounds, from the French of the Abbé de Lille. 
The Landscape, a didactic poem, in 3 books, 
by R. P. Knight. 


Poems, by S. T. Coleridge. Monody on 
Chatterton, The Rose, The Kiss, Domestic 
Peace, The Sigh, Sonnets, To Hope, To an 
Old Man, On the Birth of a Son, On first See- 
ing my Infant, On observing a Blossom, The 
Hour when we shall Meet again. 


From the same volume, poems, by C Lloyd : 
The Melancholy Man, The Maniac, Verses on 
the Death of an Infant, &c. Also poems, 
by C. Lamb, Sonnets, Childhood, Grandame, 
The Sabbath Bells, Fancy, Vision, Repentance, 
&e. 

Aboriginal Britons, a prize poem, by George 
Richards. 

Fables, by the Duke of Nivernois. 

Paedotrophia, or the Art of Nursing and 
Rearing Children, a poem in 3 books, from the 
Latin of Scevole de St. Marthe. 


A series of poems, containing the Plaints,| 


Consolations and Delights of Achmed Arde- 
beilli, a Persian Exile, by Charles Fox. 

Pleasures of Hope, with other poems, by 
Thomas Campbell. 


Poems, by Helen Maria Williams. The 
Morai, an American Tale, Epistle to Dr. 
Moore, Sonnet to Robert Burns, the Scotch poet, 
To Expression, To Sensibility, Song, Ode on 
Peace, Edwin and Eltruda, a Legendary Tale, 
Address to Poetry, Euphelia, Elegy, Hymn, 
Paraphrase from the scripture, Sonnet to Mrs. 
Siddons, To Twilight, Queen Mary’s Com- 
plaint, Peru, a poem, Duncan, an Ode. 

Poems, by Thomas Townsend. Elfin 
Eclogues, Ode to Music, To the Morning, To 


a” 













































The Gardens, or The Art of Laying out}P 
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Youth, Elegiac Odes, Grove of Collins, Owen 
and Ellen, -&c. 


‘Che smaller poems of Mrs. Radcliffe, col- 


lected from her works. 


The smaller poems of Lewis, collected from 


his works. 


Poetry of the Anti-Jacobin. 

The Hop. Garden, a. didactic poem, by 
Luke Booker. 

The Pursuits of Literature, a satirical poem, 
with the notes translated. 

The Progress of Satire, an Essay in’ Verse, 
with notes containing remarks on the Pursuits 
of Literature. 

The pursuits of Happiness, a poem, by Hen- 

Mackenzie. 

British Album, containing the poems of Del- 
la Crusca, Anna Matilda, Arley, Benedict, 
The Bard, &c. | 
Poems, by Lady Manners. Reflections on 
the prevalence of Fashion, Albert and Cecilia, 
a Norman Tale, The Child of Sorrow, Os- 
mond and Matilda. Gertrude, Semira, Ode to 
Solitude, On the late partition of Poland, To 
Hope, To Virtue, to Sensibility, "To Content- 
ment, To Adversity, &c. 

Poems, by Mrs. Robinson. 

Unsexed Females, by Polwhele, 

Poems by Mrs. Barbauld. 

The Farmer’s Boy, arural poem, by Robert 
Bloomfield. 

Italian Pocts (late translations from the most 
celebrated), such as Tasso, Metastatio, Guarini, 
Petrarch, &c. by Hayley, Andrews, Boyd, 
Roscoe, &c. 

The Influence of Local Attachment with res- 
ect to Home, a poem in seven books, by Mr. 
Polwhele. 

The Literary Census, a satirical poem, with 
notes, by ‘1’. Dutton. 

Sir William Jones’ lighter Versions from the 
Persian poems of Hafiz, &c. 

Warton’s lighter poems. 


Peter Pindar’s latest publications. Tales of 
the Hoy, interspersed with Songs, Nil Admira- 
ri, &c. forming a selection from his works, 

The Patrons of Genius, a satirical poem, 


with anecdotes of their dependants, votaries, 
&e. 


Poems, by Mrs. West, to the Island of Si- 
cily ; written after the retreat of the King and 
Queen of Naples, Etna, Address to Poverty, 
/Elegy onthe Princess Elizabeth of France, Jeph. 
tha’s Vow, Character of the Queen of France, 
The same in the Conciergerie, The King of 
France to Cleri, To the Moon, To Hope, To 
Spring, The Sylphs,, Henry the Maniac, Ode, 
‘on Poetry in four parts. 

Poems, by Robert Burns.. 7 
Poems, by William Hayley, including his- 
Triumphs of ‘Temper. ane 

The Mine, a dramatic poem,. and the Vision, 
of Stonehenge, An Ode by S t. 3 

Gisbornes’ poems,, including Walk. ina Fo-: 
rest. 

Petrarch’s Sonnets. 

Leonora, from.the German of Burger:. 


Thus have I exhibited a view of this colléecti-. 
on of Modern Poetry ; not.that it is.to be cone 
sidered the whole of the contents.. A royal oc- 
tavo volume of one thousand pages. will call for 
much more ; but to have enumerated: every pro- 
duction, would have been tediously minute, and: 
exceeded the limits L have prescribed myself in. 





the Glow-worm, To Hope,, To Love, To 








this. Prospectus.. 





CONDITIONS. 


1. This work shall be neatly printed with an} 
entire new type, ‘cast for the purpose. 


2. The style and manner of printing, the 
quality of the paper, and the size of the work, 
shall be similar to the London edition of Ele- 

nt Extracts in Verse. 

3. It shall be comprized in one thousand roy- 
al octavo pages, so as to bind in one or two vo- 
lumes, as it may suit the purchaser. 

4. The price to subscribers will be five dol- 
lars, neatly bound, and lettered on the back.— 
The money to be paid on the delivery of the 
work. 

5. A list of the subscribers names will be 
printed at the end of the work, and it will be put 
to press as soon as 500 copies are subscribed for ; 
after which time the price will be raised to six 
dollars. 

== 


FOR THE PORT FOLIO 


O, Shame, where is thy blush !—— 


And is there a man, whose understanding is 
so darkened by his wretched imagination, as to 
deny the divinity of Christ; and who is endea- 
yvouring to propagate doctrines and opinions, 
for the entire subversion of the Christian 
religion? Yes, to his disgrace be it said, there 
ig a man, (the author of a paper called the T'em- 
7 of Reason) who is so far lost to all principles 
of virtue, so far lost to all sense of shame, as to 
deny the efficacy of a religion, which has for its 
object, the inculcation of “ peace and good will 
among men.” This paper has hitherto been pub- 
lished at New-York ; but the editor, not meeting 
with sufficient encouragement there, has publish- 
ed his determination to remove to Philadelphia, 
under the pretext af its being a more centrical 
situation. But should this paper, with all its at- 
tending evils, be established in this place, it is 
to be hoped the citizens of Philadelphia wiil have 
so much regard for their own welfare, so much 
regard for the Christian religion, as to use every 
means, which will tend to suppress or discourage 
a publication, erroneous in its principle, and dan- 
gerous in its effects. What, let me ask, would 
be our situation, were we all dead tothe belief of 
Christianity—-were we all divested of those sa- 
lutry, stimulating principles, which act asa check 
upon our actions, naturally “ prone to evil?” 
Why, we should be no better than the brute cre- 
ation: men, divested of ptinciple: each one taking 
the advantage of his neighbour, betraying his 
confidence, and spreading dissention and discord 
around. 

Where would be our policy (admitting even 
that the Christian religion is false) in laying 
aside rules and precepts, which have the mos: 
beneficial effects ;—-what, let me ask, can be the 
design or the object of the editor of this catch 
penoy production,” in endeavouring to dissemi- 
nate his dangerous doctrines, and weaken the 
efficacy of a religion which is purity itself. —I. 
it not evident, that he wishes to divest us of al 
moral and religious obligations, of all natura! 
oY inherent principles, which have any good ten 
dency—he ,wishes us_ to believe, that Christi- 
aivity is all nonsense—that our Saviour was no 
thing more than an apostate—and consequently 
that the holy writings have no truth in them:— 


* The ‘Temple of Reason. 


for the scriptures long foretold of his coming—/ 
and his appearance, with the marvellous acts 
which he performed, is sufficient to convince any 


as not to permit him tranquilly to think of an 
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me, whose crimes have not been so numerous 


ifter scene. .When he considers carefully the 
nature of his existence, and reflects with awe on 
that innate principle, which decides every action 
of his life, he can scarcely believe, that there is 
a single being, who has read'the scriptures (and 
whose faculties are not impaired bythe burthen of 
his crimes) dead tothe belief of the existence of a 
Saviour, who visited the earth, to atone with his 
blood, for the errors of its frail inhabitants.— 
Our own nature, by our proneness to sin, clearly 
demonstrates, that our own actions can never 
prevent us from receiving the punishment me- 
rited by our-crimes, and that they are only to be 
separated from us by a- dependence on the medi- 
ation of him, who came to do away. sin, and to 
punish transgression. ; 

Then let the deist dread his frown ;—then let 
this man, who dares deny a Saviour, be marked 
and treated as he passes on, with the contempt 
he merits; let it not be said, that the citizens of 
Philadelphia, men marked for wisdom, virtue, 
and humanity, shall e’er give countenance. to be- 
ings such as these—shall e’er encourage works 
or publications, which tend good order to sub- 
vert, or render men less good. 


H. S. R. I. 


FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
WHAT IS MY THOUGUT LIKE? 


By way of relieving common topics, we agreed, 
the other night, in a genteel mixed company, 
where I was present, to play at What is it Like? 
But as some of your readers may not know this 
old English play from its general title, permit 
me to explain ittothem. ‘The method is this: 
some one of the company is chosen a President, 
who appoints a theme for the rest to work upon, 
by thinking of some One person or thing, and 
demanding of every one present, What it is like. 
The president, by the bye, does not disclose the 
object of his thoughts till each has first named his 
similitude. ‘This done, he publishes aloud what 
he thought on, and calls upon every one in turn 
to make good his comparison. 
The fetches and strains of invention on this 
occasion are very diverting, and often’ afford as 
much matter for admiration as for mirth. The 
president for the time being is the sole judge, and, 
atter afull hearing, declares whose similitude 
appears to be most a-propos ; whereupon some 
little prize is assigned to the victor. 
The lady of the house, whose good sense and 
agrecable temper would procure her the privi- 
iege of leading most assemblies, hed the chair 
ior this night. 
dics and five gentlemen. 


tke ? But as I have not permission to give the 
, {ny 

sus ones for the gentlémen. 

iiel ; 


Dorothy to a loek ; 


tonel Standard to gua-powder. 








sconce, because it reflected upon the light. 


Round. her sat five other la- 
As soon therefore as 
she had determined on the subject, she put the 
question, and every one was asked What it was 


names of the company, I shall only make use of 
the Christian names of the ladies, and. use ficti- 


Athenais compared it to a sconce; Char- 
otte to snuff; Aurelia te abog; Diana to a spa- 
Mentor to Don 
Quixote ; Dick Tell-truth to a mat; Jack Sar- 
asm to atoad ; Will Banterto butter; and Co- 


When each had delivered an opinion in th 


order, the president named MopeERN PAtRy 
TisM to be the subject she had pitched upog, 
and them going round, demanded of each persoy 
areason for their comparisons, which they justi 
fied in the following manner. oe. 


: 


Athenais said Modern Patriotism was like, 


“a 


Charlotte said, it was like snuff, valaed { 


being pungent. 


Aurelia pleaded it was like a bog, becaus 
whoever entered on it must either sink or keepiy 
motion. 

Diana contended it waslike a spaniel, because 
it fawned-when it had a mind to come in, and 
barked when it was utterly excluded. 

Dorothy said, it was like a lock, never t 
come further than the door, and*then to } 
managed by a master-key. 

Mentor compared it to Don Quixote, because 
‘it was the complete character of lunacy. 

Dick Tell-truth argued it was like a ma 
made only to be trodden upon. 

Jack Sarcasm likened it toa toad, becauée it 
had a wide mouth, quick eyes, and a belly fullo 
poison; it subsisted upon the thinnest diet, an¢ 
whenever it complained, it was always a sign of 
good weather. 

Will Banter compared it to butter, becau: 
the least degree of natural heat spoiled its con 
sistency. 

Colonel Standard, who was asked last, defenc 
ed his comparison, by saying it was like gun-pow 
der, because it began in a blaze, and ended in 
stench. 

The several similies being thus explained, th 
Lady President gave judgment in the following 
manner: ‘ That she had never before seen 
opinions of chance so ably defended and assim 
lated ; but as it fell under her peculiar jurisdicti 
on to adjudge the priority to some one persor 
her most impartial judgment led her to bestow 
on Colonel Standard, who had not only given 
just simile, but had in that simile, and there 
son for it, abridged the whole history of 
DERN PATRIOTISM.” ps 
























































FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
Mr. Oxtpscuoot, 


In the last number of your Port Folio, Io 
served a slight criticism on the following lines i 
the Powers or Genius. 


Taste is confin’d to rules, it moves in chains, 
Genius those fetters, and those rules disdains ; 
No bands can hold her, when she upwai 
springs, 
No storm can stay the thunder of her wings, 
O’er fields of blood she takes her wandring fligh 
And calls. from death the shrieking ghost of 
night. 
When Homer wrote, no Critic’s-law confin’¢ - 
The outstretch’d genius of ‘his soaring mind ; 
He look’d on Nature, Nature’s voice obey’d, 
And match’d that glory which can never fade, 
Che subd Stagyrite then weav’d his rules, 
And form’@a race of imitating fools.— 
The meaning of this passage, at its first 3 
pearance in your paper, I thought sifple an 


Poem, which is now before the public, has co? 
Grmed me in this opinion. I then thought, 2% 
am now convinced, that the passage convey 
manifestly the following truth:—Genus a3 ™ 
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ynjined by those fetters.and rules which taste has 
prescribed. He breaks all bands asunder, and 
mercomes all, opposition, When Homer wrote, he 
was not restramed by the laws of tlie Critics He 
joked on Nature, obeyed her ‘voice; arid obtained 
that glory which is his due—Aristoitle, struck by 
the wonderful invention, and the felicity of method 
displayed in the Ihad, drew from it certain rules, 
which he prescribed to all the writers of epic poe- 
wy. Many, more obediently than wisely, observ- 
ed his laws, and yave to the world works of imita- 
tion, rather than of originality. 

Nothing more 1s asserted in the lines under 
consideration than these opinions ; and these opi- 
sions I believe to be true. How any person, 
with propriety, could have represented the- pas- 
sage as declaring that Genius violates the rules 
of Nature I cannot conceive. It had reference to 
the rules prescribed by Aristotle, If itis necessa- 
ry that these rules should be rigidly observed, if 
those glorious flights of ‘Poetry which have tres- 
passed beyond them, may not be called the pro- 
ductions of true Genius, the author of the Pow- 
ers of Genius is invan error: But, if Mritron’s 
Paradise Lost, if Ariosto’s ORLANDO, if the 
Araucana of Alonzo .d’Ercilla; if. Glover’s 
Leonrpas, if Shakspeare’s Dramatic works— 
(ll which havé not observed these rules) are 
the offspring of true genius ; he is not in an er- 
ror, Lam well aware’ thatseveral Critics have 
refused, to some ef these. performances, their 
due praise,—-I am, well aware; that to Milton 
has been denied the name of Epic Poet, because 
he did not follow the footsteps of Homer ; that 
to Glover has been denied the same title, be- 
cause he did not employ machinery : I am well 
aware that French Criticism has endeavoured to 
degrade Shakspeare, and has declared that Ad- 
dison was the first Englishman who composed a 
rational Tragedy.*—But from such Critics, it 
is my desire to differ. Such Critics turn away 
their eyes from ‘the sun of Nature, to contem- 
plate an artificial sun of their own formation.— 
Besides’. this. misrepresentation, which has 
been-more than sufficiently noticed; the writer 
who has drawn forth these -observations repre- 
sents the passage as declaring that ‘Taste and 
Judgment aré’}derived from Genius, and ‘that 
Aristotle could not have been a Critic, if Ho- 
mer had not written. 

The ground of this representation I could not 
possibly discover ; I could not indulge the sup- 
position so injurious to the writer’s sagacity, 
that because the established fact was mentioned, 
that the subtle Stagyrite drew his laws of the 
Epopee and the Drama, from the writings of 
Homer, Eschylus and Sophocles, consequently 
he thought it was intimated that Aristotle could 
tot have been a Critic, unless these had written. 

That Taste-and Judgment are derived from 
Genius, the author of the Powers of Genius no 
where asserts. ‘Throughout his Poem. he, has 
considered Taste and Judgment as necessary to 
guide and restrain the wanderings of Genius ; 
he has considered judgment as essential to the 
constitution of Taste, and he has proved that 
laste may exist without inventive powers, and 
that Genius may soar with Ariosto, on, his 
Grifinshorse ; seperated from accuracy of Taste. 
I corroboration of this statement of his mean. 
Iig, I shal! subjoin the following sentences, from 
he design or preface of his work. Thus far the 
‘n of a friend has conducted the vindication— 
Mir, Linn shall now vindicate himself.—“ Geni- 
iSreceives: assistance from all the intellectual 
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owers'; but it is héwever to be carefully distin- 
guished froni them: "We often mect with works 
of réal Genius abounding with errors ; the de- 
fettthen, is not in the Genius, but in the assist: 
ing powers. ‘Taste has been called passive Ge- 
nius. _ Itis necessary to dirdct' the wild sallies‘ol 
inragination, atid to’ repulate the course of the 
inventive ‘wind. ‘Taste is mote: generally be- 
stowed on mankind than Genius, and is depen- 
dent on cultivation and rules. Genius though 
always incorrect without study and investigation, 
still overcomes €véery difficulty; and penetrates 
through the-thickest and most ‘hidden recesses. 
It stoopsinot to the smaller nicities of taste; but 
heedless of them, pours along*its irresistible 
course. An excellent Taste may exist with little 
invention, but invention is the distinguishing 
mark of Genius.—Taste is: improved. by the 
comparison of the-different grades of ‘sublimity 
and’ beauty.’ Genius disdaining any imitation, 
strikes out a path for itself, wild and hazardous, 
where foot has never'troddef. The greatest in- 
correctness is frequently connected with Genius. 
Numerous errors spring up in the most fruitful 
mind. ‘The rich soi), which gave birth to the 
oak, who waves his head in the tempest, also 
produces weeds and sickly flowers. ‘The slight- 
est impulse is at times sufficient to rouse the full 
strength of Genius, a spark communicated, 
excites the most terrible explosion.— The great- 
est river proceeds from the smallest fountain, 
and rolls his billows with the voice of the’ocean.” 


FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
THEATRICAL REVIEW. 
ce Mo. Mek? - 


In: the dramatic department of our miscellany, 
we have some arrears todischarge. ‘The omission 
which occurred the fortnight last, was unavoida- 
ble; we trust thatit will notbe repeated: although 
many circumstances concur, to render the enter- 
tainments provided for a benefit night, less the 
object of criticism, than those ‘dramas, which, 
to adopt the language of the green-room, are 
brought forward as stock-pieces. 

Of the Point of Honour, we made transient 
mention in our 9th number. Subsequent repre- 
sentations have rendered the performance of it 
more correct, than it was on the first evening. 
The plot, although, possest of little novelty, is 
highly interesting; and the incidents are well ar- 
ranged. Of this play, we think that the distress 
is carried to a point, which far exceeds the limits 
of pleasurable sympathy. ‘To endure the repre- 
sentation of the last scene, the mind_is perpetu- 
ally forced to recollect that the distress is ficti- 
tious ; and shrinks from the illusion which is 
caused by the general excellence of the acting. 

The tragedy of Alzuma, was presented under 
the altered title of Peru Aveng’d, for the benefit 
of Mrs, Merry. The audience was fashionable 
and splendid ; but, we weresorry to observe, that 
it was far less numerous, than was justly due to 
her unrivalled talents. From a play, written by 
the author of the Grecian Daughter, the audi- 
ence was naturally led to éxpect much entertain- 
ment. When it accidentally fell into our hands, 
many years ago, we admired its highly splendid 
ahd poetical language ; and were struck with nu- 
erous situations, which appeared to be admira- 
bly adapted for stage-effect ; although we had been 
taught, by some ofthe criticisms of the day, which 
appeared in theBritish journals,to trace the arche- 





* See Formey’s Prine’ ples of Belles Lettres. 


ktypes of many of them te the Preach drama.— 


isense of the author. 
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We were, however, disappointed of the enter- 
tainment, which we had anticipated ; and a simi- 
lar feeeling appeared to prevail among the audi- 
ence in general. “Yet. perfect justice was done 
to some of the characters. Mrs. Merry, and 
Mr. Wood, ‘sustained their parts with dignity 
and propriety, and gave to them their full effect. 
Mr. Cooper would have done so, had he known 
the words of the author. When this happened 
to'be-the case, his genius blazed forth with its 
usual lustre; but, all the jeu de theatre of which 
he is so complete. a master, could not conceal 
his‘deficiency. Mrs. Shaw, in the part of Ora- 
zia, sO far ** overstepp’d the modesty of nature,” 
that she destroyed the effect of gome of the finest 
passages‘in the play. We were happy to vindi- 


cate her, in some degree, from the attack of a 
contemporary critic upon her performance of 
Lady Macbeth; but, her extravagance on “ this 
sore night, hath trifled former knowings,” and 
cannot be passed over without censure, 


The Man of Ten, Thousand, a pleasing come- 
dy, from. the pen of Holcroft, was played before 
an approbating audience. Much fine acting was 
displayed; and it is our bounden duty, as candid 
critics, eager to promote merit, and excite in- 
dustry, to praise Mr. Cain and Mr. Blissett, for 
the display of much theatrical talent on this occa- 
sion. The former in sir Perlinax Pitiful, ““with 
bated breath and whispering humblenes,” admi- 
rably personated the character of a fawning syco- 
phant, selfish, and mean-spirited ; in adversity ab- 
ject and lavish of adulation,only tothe prosperous 
and to the patron. Mr. Blisset, as Herbert, an 
affectionate domestic, with the dialect of a 
clown, but with the honest feelings of unsophis- 
ticated nature, excited pleasurable emotion, 
throughout the house. ‘Lhe fidelity of a good 
servant, and the simplicity of the rustic character 
were very accurately displayed by Mr. Blissetr, 
who, in the walk of what is technically call- 
ed low comedy, is entitled to very uniform com- 
mendation. 


Mr. Cooper evinced his taste, in selecting, for 
his benefit, one of the most finished productions 
of the muse of Shakspeare. Of his representa- 
tion of Othello, we must say, that “ we scarcely 
can praise it, or blame it too much.” His con- 
ception of many passages was wonderfully fine. » 
The different tones of his voice, and the varied 
expression of his countenance, visible, even 
throuzgh*its dusky veil, were in the highest de- - 
gree impressive ; yet, even in a character select- 
ed for his own benefit, we are forced to regret 
his imperfect acquaintance with his part. - In one 
or two instances, he made such ludicrous mis- 
takes, that they appeared to be parodies of the 
; We do not hesitate to de- 
clare our belief, tat, would he remedy this in- 
attention, a fault, which we are sorry to remark, 
seems to be an encreasing one, Mr. Cooper 
would be one of the first actors now in existence. 
We have as little hesitation in declaring, that, 
unless he should correct it, he will gradually sink 
from that proud eminence, to which his genius 
has exalted him. Of Mrs. Merry’s Desdemona, 
we cannot speak too highly. It merits.our un- 
qualified praise. A more finished delineation of 
this character, in our apprehension, never was 
exhibited. Mr. Wood’s performance of Cassio, 
merits also the highest encomium. In Emelia,: ’ 
Mrs. Francis was entirely out of her place. In ° 
the flippant chambermaid of comedy, and in. - 
other similar characters, she is uniformly exce}- 
lant; ‘but, the style in which her reproaches t® 
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the Moor were conveyed, considerably injured 
the effect of the concluding scene. 

The Point of Honour was selected by Mrs, 
Oldmixon for her benefit. A numerous and res- 
pectable audience testified their sense of the 
merits of this excellent actress, and amiable wo- 
man. She introduced the song of Mad Bess, 
between the play and entertainment. Her taste, 
her feelings, and her execution, were all display- 
ed with full effect, in this masterly composi- 
tion. 

The melodious tragedy of Jane Shore, was 
played for the benefit of Mr. Warren. This 
play, though remarkable for its suavity of num- 
bers, and the easy volubility of its diction, is of 
a composition rather feeble and languid. A re- 
pentant adultress is merely tolerated, & the mad- 
ness and rant of the vengeful Alicia, a vulgar 
female, excite feelings, allied only to those we 
experience, when stunned by the brawling of a 
common scold. The character of Lord Hast- 
ings, is the most striking; and the poet has 
made him utter with wonderful energy, those 
loyal and noble sentiments, which are not only 
eternally true, but are the creed of honourable 
men in every age. When Gloster is narrating 
to this nobleman, that “‘ the state is outof tune,” 
and that malcontents “curse the great, and 
threat rebellion.”” Hastings replies in a speech, 
as applicable to the wavering impotence of a re- 
publican administration, as to the factious mur- 
murings in the protector’s court, 


The resty knaves are overrun with ease, 

As plenty ever is the nurse of faction ; 

If in good days, like these, the headstrong herd 
Grow madly wanton and repine, it is 

Because the reins of power are held too slack, 
And reverend authority of late 

Has worn a face of mercy, more than justice. 

Mr. Cooper performed the-part of Hastings. 
He appeared to us, to be unusually perfect ; it 
is therefore, unnecessary to add, that he per- 
formed it admirably ; the declamatory parts of 
the character, in particular, were given by him 
in so eloquent and appropriate a manner, that 
they called forth repeated bursts of applause. 
What was remarkable, the audience, though 
chiefly composed of what is called the democra- 
tic party, were loud in their plaudits of the fol- 
lowing speech, and the circumstance may prove, 
that, inthe midst of fanatic delusions, and in 
despite of the ‘“ madness of the pecple,” the 
voice of truth will be listened to, even by her 


foes— 
4¢ When shall the deadly hate of faction cease ? 
When sha]! our long divided land have rest ? 
If every peevish, moody malcontent 
Shall set the senseless rabb/e in an uproar, 
Fright them with dangers, and perplex their brain 
Each day with some fantastic giddy change ” 

To contrast the gloom, on the listlesness, in- 
duced by tragedy, Mr. Warren,amused his au- 
ditors by the popular pageant of the Shakspeare 
Jubilee. This bustling after pees though not 
perfectly represented, excited many delightful 
sensations among those, who quickly remember- 
ed, or easily associated the characters and ima- 
ges of Shakespeare. Something of knowledge, 
or attention, on the part of the audience, and 
something of the enthusiasm and manner of 
Garrick were wanting, to render this votive of- 
fering to the memory of a matchless dramatist, 
equal to the original representation, in the 
crowded village of Stratford, on the far famed 
banks of the Avon. 

For the benefit of Mr. and Mrs. J. Darley, 
the “ Corsicans” by Kotzbue, and the “ Pad- 
lock”? by Dibdin, were selected. Reflecting on 
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the vocal powers of the husband, and the unob- 
trusive, modest, and tender manner of the wife, 
we were mortified at the chilling spectacle of a 
thin, and inattentive house. From the fault of 
the audience, or the author, the drama of the 
* Corsicans” was very coldly received. 


and languid hour, of exciting some, compla- 
cencye. The character of Mungo 
sustained by Mr. Bernard, and the looks and the 
sentiments of a debased African were faithfully 
exhibited by the waggish‘actor.. The character 


of a frigid and affected Duenna, was perfectly} 
} 


supported by Mrs,,Oldmixon. 


Mr. Francis selected for his evening’s amuse-| 
ment, ‘‘ the Merchant of Venice,” and, ‘* Alad-| 


din,” a pantomime, whose plan is derived from 
the “* Arabian Nights.” | With the exception of 


a few, a very few, weaknesses and wanderings, || 
Shylock, by Mr. Cooper, fixed attention and chal-} 


lenged applause. We do not remember, at any 
play, to h 

scene with the tormenting Tubal, and by the 
inimitable acting of Mrs Merry, as Portia, in 
her fictitious character of Doctor of Laws, “ co- 
ming from learned Bellario.”” Her manner, and 
her tone, and her look were legal; and she plead- 


edin such a manner, as might make many an 


advocate ashamed to be outdone, by one, who}. 


was not stimulated by a fee. 

Mr. Cain judiciously chose the moral tragedy 
of “‘ the Gamester,”’ revived adance called “* Ru- 
ral Merriment,” and closed his attracting bill, 
with the laughable picture of matrimonial strife, 
which the sarcastic author has chosen to call, 
“« Three Weeks after Marriage, or What we must 
all come to.”” ‘The house was crowded, and few, 
from well played entertainments, wentdissatisfied 
away. 

Wednesday’s amusement consisted of ** Speed 
the Plough,” and ‘St, Patrick’s Day.” We 
have often reviewed the first, and of the second 
it will suffice to say, it was the earliest produc- 
tion of Sheridan, and was chosen to honor the 
festal day of the tutelary saint of Ireland. 


SELECTED POETRY, 


THE THORN. 
I, 


There is a thorn; it Icoks so old, 
In truth you'll find it hard to say, 
How it could ever have been young 
It looks so old and grey. 

Not higher than a two years’ child, 
It stands erect this aged thorn ; 

No leaves it has, no thorny points; 
At is.a mass of knotted joints, 

A wretched thing forlorn. | 

It stands erect, and like a stone 
With lichens it is overgrown. 


HI. 


Like rock or stone, it is o’ergrown 
With lichens to thé very top, 

And hung with heavy tufts of moss, 

A melancholy crop: 

Up from the earth these mosses creep, 
And this poor thorn they clasp it round 
So close, you’d say that they were bent 
With plain and manifest intent, 

To drag it to the ground ; 

And all had join’d in one endeavor 





To bury this poor thorn forever. 


Anf 
opera, long approved, and sprinkled with. the} 
sweetest songs, could hardly fail, even at a late} 


was naturally} 


ave been more fascinated, than by his} 





: DT. 
High on a mountain’s highest ridge, 
Where oft the stormy winter gale _ 
Cuts like a scythe, while through the cloud 
It sweeps from vale to yale; . : 
Not five yards from the mountain. path, ~ 
This thorn you on your left espy ;__ 
And to the left, three yards beyond, 
You see a little muddy pond 
Of water, never dry; yet wap 
I’ve measur’d it from side to side: 
*T is three feet long, and two feet wide, 

IV. 

And close beside this aged thorn, 
There is a fresh and lovely sight, 
A beauteous heap, a hill of moss, 
Just. half a foot in height. 
All lovely colours there you see, 
All colours that were ever seen, 
And mossy network too is there, 
As if by hand of lady fair 
The work had woven been, 
And cups, the darlings of the eye, 
So deep is their vermilion dye. 


Ah me! what lovely tints are there ! 
Of olive-green and scarlet bright, 
In spikes, in branches, and in stars, 
Green, red, and pearly white. 
This heap of earth o’ergrown with moss, 
Which close beside the thorn you see, 
So fresh in all its beauteous dyes, 
Is like an infant’s grave in size 
As like as like can be: 
But never, never any where, 
An infant’s grave was half so fair. 

VI. 
Now would you see this aged thorn,. 
This pond and beauteous hill of moss, 
You must take care and chuse your time 
The mountain when to cross. 
For oft there sits, between the heap 
That’s like an infant’s grave in size, 
And that same pond of which I spoke, 
A woman in a scarlet cloak, 
And to herself she cries, 
‘< Oh misery! oh misery! 
«« Oh woe is me! oh misery !” 


VII. 
At all times of the day and night 
This wretched woman thither goes, 
And she 1s known to every star, 
And every wind that blows ; 
And there beside the thorn she sits 
When the blue day-light’s in the skies, 
And when the whirlwind’s on the hill, 
Or frosty air is keen and still, 
And to herself she cries, 
*« Oh misery ! oh misery ! 
“ Oh woe is me! oh misery!” 
VII, 

“‘ Now wherefore thus by day and-night, 
“In rain, in tempest, and in snow, _ 
‘‘ Thus to the dreary mountain-top, 
‘¢ Does this poor woman go? 
‘¢ And why sits she beside the thorn | 
“* When the blue day-light’s in the sky, 
“ Or when the whirlwind’s on the hill, 
“¢ Or frosty air is keen and still, 
“ And wherefore does she cry ?— 
“ Oh wherefore? wherefore ? tell me why 
“ Does she repeat that doleful cry?” 

IX, 
I cannot tell; I wish I could; 
For the true reason no one knows, 
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But if you'd gladly view the 
The spot to which she goes te 
The heap that’s like an infant’s grave; 
The pond—~and thorn, so old and grey, 
Pass by her door—tis seldom shut— 
And if you see her in her hut, 
Then to the spot away !— 
{ never heard of such as dare 
Approach the spot when she is there 

fa et ae X. : | 
‘‘ But wherefore to the mduntain-top | 
“‘ Can this unhappy woman po, 
‘¢ Whatever star is in the skies, 
‘¢ Whatever wind may blow?” . - 
Nay, rack your brain, tis all in vain, | 
Til tell you every thing I know ; 
But to the thorn, and to the pond | 
Which is a little step beyond, 
I wish that you would go: 
Perhaps when you are at the place 
You something of her tale may trace. 


XI. 
I'll give you the best help I can: 
Before you up the mountain go, 
Up to the dreary mountain-top, 
Pll tell you all I know. 
Tis now some two and twenty years, 
Since she (her name is Martha Ray) 
Gave with a maiden’s true good will 
Her company to Stephen Hill ; 
And she was blithe and gay, _ 
And she was happy, happy still 
Whene’er she thought.of Stephen Hill. 


XI. 
And they had fix’d the wedding day, 
The morning that must wed them both ; 





But Stephen to another maid 


Had sworn another oath ; 

And with this other maid to church 
Unthinking Stephen went— 

Poor Martha! on that woeful day 

A cruel, cruel fire, they say, 

Into her bones was sent: 

It dried her body like a cinder, 

And almost turn’d her brain to tinder. 


XIII. 
They say, full six months after this, 
While yet the summer leaves were green, 
She to the mountain-top would go, 
And there was often seen. 


T's said, a child was in her womb, 


As now to any eyé Was plain ; 

She was with child, and she was mad, 

Yet often she was sober sad 

From her exceeding pain. 

Oh met ten thonsand times I'd rather 

That he had died, that cruel father ! 
XIV. 

Sad case for such a brain to hold 

Communion with a stirring child! 

Sad case, as you. may think, for one 

Who Had a brain so wild! 

Last Christmas, when we talked of this, 

Old Farmer Sempson did maintain, ~ 

That in her womb the infant wrought, ~ 

About its mother’s heart, and brought. | 

Her senses back again ; me : 

And when at last her time drew near, | 

Her looks were calm, her senses clear. 


i XV. 
No more I know, I wish I did, 


And I would tell it all to you; 
For what became of this poor child. 





There’s aone. that. ever knews,  - 
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And if a child was born or no, 


Thete’s no one that could ever tell ; 
And if ’twas born alive or dead, . 
There’s no one knows, as I have said, 
But some remember well, 

That Martha Ray, about this time 
Would up the mountain often.chmb. 


; XVI. 
And all that winter, when at night 
The wind blew from the mountain-peak, 
‘was worth your while, though in the dark, 
The church-yard- path to seek, 
For many a time and oft were heard 
Cries coming from the mountain head, 
Some plainly living voices were, 
And others I’ve heard'many sweat, 
Were voices of the dead: 
I cannot think, whate’er they say, 
They had to do with Martha Ray. 


XVII. 
But that she goes to this old thorn, 
The thorn which Pve described to you, 
And theré sits in a scarlet cloak, 
I-will be sworn is true. 
For one day with my telescope, 
To view the ocean wide and bright, 
When to this country first I came, 
Ere I had heard of Martha’s name, 
I climb’d-the mountain’s height; 
A storm came on, and I could see 
No object higher than my knee. 
XVIII. 
>T was mist and rain, and storm and rain, 
No screen, no fence could I discover, 
And then the wind! in faith, it was 
A wind full ten times over. 
I looked around, I thought I saw 
A jutting crag, and off Iran, 
Head foremost, through the driving rain, 
The shelter of the crag to gain, 
And, as I am a man, 
Instead of jutting crag, I found 
A woman seated on the ground. 


XIX. 
I did not speak—TI saw her face, 
Her face it was enough for me ; 
I turned about, and heard her cry, 
““ O misery! O misery! 
And there she sits, until the moon 
Through half the clear blue sky will go, 
And when the little breezes make 
The waters of the pond to shake, 
As all the country know, 
She shudders, and you hear her cry, 
“ Oh misery! oh misery! 

XX. 

«‘ But what’s the thorn, and what’s the pond? 
‘¢ And what’s the hill of moss tovher? 
«“ And what’sthe creéping breeze that comes 
“ The little pond to stir? | 
I cannot tell ; but some will say 
She hanged her baby on the tree, 
Some say she drown’d it in the pond, 
Which is a little step beyond, 


But all and each agree 


The little babe was buried there, 
Beneath that hill of moss so fair. 


XXI.. 


I’ve heard that scarlet moss is red 
With drops of that poor infant’s blood ; 
But kill a new born infant thus ! 

I do not think she could. 

Some say, if to the pond you go, 

And fix on it a steady view, 


On rebel soil, a 
| bared’ 


The shadow of a babe you trace, 
A baby anda baby’s face, 
And that it looks at. you ; 
Whene’er you look on it, ’tis plain 
The baby tooks at you again. 

XXII. 
And some had sworn an oath that she 
Should be to public justice brought; 
And for the little infant’s bones 
With spades they would have sought. 
But then the beauteous hill of moss 
Before their eyes began to stir ; 
And for fall fifty yards around, 
The grass is shook upon the ground ; 
But all do still aver, 
The little babe is buried there, 
Beneath that hill of moss so fair. 


XXIII. 


I carinot tell how this may be, 

But plain it is, the thorn is bound 
With heavy tufts of moss, that strive 
To drag it to the ground. 

And this I know, full many a time, 
When she was on the mountain high, 
By day, and in the silent night, 
When all the stars shone clear and bright, 
That I have heard her.cry, 
“‘ Oh misery ! oh misery ! 

“‘ O woe is me! oh misery!” 


foreign publication, is not trite or common. 


tations of that jocund Poet. 


curus. 


‘¢ Who thought it Heaven, to be serene, 
“ Pain, Hell, and Purgatory, spleen”. ] 


A PAMILIAR EPISTLE, PARAPHRASED FROM 
HORACE, AND ADDRESSED TO MY FRIEND 
jor D—* 


“Mihi est propositum in tabersia mori. vzT. CAR, 


Because the nation runs in debt, 
And taxes grow on taxes ? 

Do, prithee, wait, till time and tide, 
‘And nostrum for the ill provide, 

| And North his hand relaxes? 


What is’t to thee, if on the sea, 
At hide and seek our admirals 
_ With wags of France and Spain; 
Or if our merry generals choose, 

t fast and loose 
_ To spend a whole campaign? 
‘Tut! thou art safe, man, never fear; 
The Yankees cannot sure this year 
_ To Britain waft their fighters : 
Thou know’st one Arnold t’other day, 
Smother’d the rogues, like eels in hay, 
And burnt their rotten lighters. 

‘Hor. ear, xi. lib. xi. lib. 12. 


* Quid bellicosus Cantaber et Scythes 
Hirpine Quinti, cogitet, Adria 





{ Devisus objecto, remittas 





(‘The following gay imitation of many of the more festive 
passages in an Ode of Horacez, though derived from a 
The Editor 
is positive, that it has never been current in America.— 
It originally appeared, perhaps, about the year 1777, in 
the Gentleman’s Magazine, and long since struck the Edi- 
tor as one of the most fortunate specimens of the genuine 
Horatian. pleasantry, to be found among the various imi- 
Indeed, he who is ineapable 
of analyzing ANacrEon, or who * darkly construes” 
Horace, may form a very correct idea of their merriest 
mood, if seated in the easy chair, or at the carousal, he 
peruse the subsequent sprightly lay. All is airy, vigorous 
and elegant. ‘The images are modern and familiar. .The 
measure is admirably adapted to the gaiety of the sub- 
ject ; aud the Poet’s Philosophy is the Philosophy of mers 
riment—it is the bland. and captivating philosophy of Epi- 


*Good friend, be calm; why should’st thou fret, 
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* I note, besides, in thee, dear Joe, 
And faith I’m griev’d to find it so, 
A sneaking love of gold ; 
’T were worth a groat to know how first, 
Avarice, so free a bosom curst 
I fear me thou grow’st old.f 


But shall I tell thee how I heard 
A bishop with a sapient beard, 
This folly once deride? 
He said, indeed, he prov’d it too, 
That Nature’s real wants were few, 
And easily supply’d. 
Then d—n it—s’blood thou mak’st one swear ; 
Why all this toil to split a hair, 
And swell a useless heap ; 
When thou might’st glide along at ease, 
No bairns to breed, no wife to yrase; 
And live, like me, dog cheap? 


t Believe me, Joe, youth wanes apace: 
And see already every grace 
On tip-toe to be gone ; 
For hoary age, with wrinkled mein, 
That scares each charm as soon as seen, 
Is hobbling briskly on. 


Oh! then adieu to soft delights, 

‘Lo careless days, and amorous nights, 
And hours of sweet repose ; 

Anxiety succeeds, and pain, 

That shuts the languid eye in vain, 
Nor rest nor slumber knows. 


** Dost thou repine, man? mark the rose, 
At morn with vernal tints it glows, 
And breathes its sweets around ; 
At eve behold it pale and dead, 
Its beauty lost, its fragrance fled, 
And withering on the ground. 


{| Mark too the morn: how full and fair 

She smiles, and earth, and sea, and. air 
Smile in the yellow gleam ; 

Anon her glories disappear, 

And not a star that gilds the sphere, 
But yields a brighter beam. 


Then, prithee cease the impatient strain ; 
I blush to hear a man complain 
That life expires too soon. 
What’s life? A bubble of an hour; 
False as the wind ; frail as the flower, 
And changeful as the moon. 


q Why wilt thou then with boundless schemes, 
Disjointed as a sick man’s dreams, 
Perplex thy bounded mind ; 
And, grasping at the future hour, 
Let slip the present from thy power? 
Oh! impotent and blind! 








nec trepides in usum — 
Poscentis avi pauca. 


+ Avarice being generally esteemed the vice of old-age ; 
whether from the perverseness of human nature, which gives 
increasing value to wealth, while it is every moment becom- 
ing of less consequence, or that nature 


ee as it grows again towards earth, 

* ¥sdull and heavy, fashioned for the journey.” 
As my library is unfortunately out at pawn at meget | 
cannot with sufficient accuracy determine. 








I fugit retro 
Levis juventas, et decor, arida 
Pellente lascivos amores 
Canitte, facilemque somnum. 


** Non semper idem fleribus est hones 
Vernis, 








I 


nequi uno Luna rubens nitet 
Vultu. 








Quid xternis minorem 
Gousilits animum farigas? 
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| Say should’st thou an ephemera spy 


Would’st thou not laugh till either eye 
Swam joyfully in tears; 

To hear the silly insect say, 

I quit the pleasures of to-day, 
To toilfor future years?:: 


That silly insect, Joe, art thou; 

I know it by thy wrinkled brow— 
But come, ‘of this no more: 

* Be once'a'man, forego thy cares, 

Kick Cokeon Lyttleton down stairs, 
And meet me at the ‘Boar— 


Where idly lolling on this bench, 

I with my pipe, thou with thy iki 
For thou, old boy, I know, 

Though past the hey-day of thy youth, 

Hast still, cum pace, a colt’s tooth— 
What! ‘have I touch’d thee, Joe? 


Well, then, no wench: thou with thy glass, 

Well toast the minutes as they pass, 
Regardless of the Scot : 

Run o’er the tricks at school we play’d; 


_| How oft we chas’d the parson’s maid, 


—Odzookers! I’d forgot. 


And how at Coll, we ran our race ; 

Not like the present babes of grace, 
In thumbing.musty lore, 

No books, but magazines we read, 

At barbarous Latin shook our head, 
And voted Greek a bore. 


Thou too, because thou lov’st the tale, 

Shalt tell, how once, brim full of ale, 
From street to street we ran; 

Tumbled old women down for fun, 

Made beadles, pro’s, and proctors run, 
And frighten’d the Vice-Can. 


+And, while the merry jest goes round, 
Solicitude, in bumpers drown’d, 
Shall cease her gloomy reign ; 
Joy to the cheek her glow i impart, 
Unclouded hope possess the heart, 
And fancy rule the brain. 


‘Thus shall we cheat one night of care, 

And life, dear Joe, has much to spare ; 
Then happiest he, who knows 

With love or wine, with mirth or play, 

To whirl the lingering hours away, 
Imbitter’d least with woes. 


But I grow serious. {Waiter, ho! 

More wine here, quick. Enough; so, so! 
Now fill the other pipe ; 

But do not, if you heed your fines 

Bring such mundungus, as of late ; 
|} Of oak leaves rotten-ripe. 


And you, my jolly host, do you 
Step out, and bid the wandering Jew 
Hie hither with his organ ; 
But charge the rogue, upon his life, 
To leave his misbegotten wife ; 
I’d rather see a gorgon. : 


* Cur non sub ‘alta vel platano, vel hac, 
Pinu jacentes sic temere, et rosa 
Canos oderati capillos 
Potamus uncti? 





Dissipat Evius 
Curas edaces. 








Quis puer ocyus 
Restinguet ardentis Falerni 
Pocula pratereunte lympha? 


ii Quis devium scortum eliciet domo 
Lyden? eburna, dit agé, cum lyra 
Maturet. 





BO 


1No. 


{Her long, lank locks, before, behind, 


Point, like a weather-cock, the wind; 
And then her hollow squinters, 
Glare from their sockets, fierce and red, 
Like candles in an ass’s head, 
Or meteors in hard winters, 


I’ll have none—but come, my friend,* 

Zounds! must I chatter without end, 
Like any daw or parrot? 

Look ! I have wine and music too, 

The devil’s in’t if all won’t do, 

To draw thee from thy garret. 


And while old Isaac grinds a tune, 
We twain, as brisk as bees in June, 

} And.heedless of his frumps; 

| Will give a boundless loose to joy, 

| And nimbly stir our stumps, my boy, 
And nimbly stir our stumps. 


EPIGRAMS. 


Frank, who will any friend supply, 

Lent me ten dollars. Frank, says I, 

Hast any paper? ’Tis but fair, 

You take my note. Quoth Frank, hold there; 
Jack, to the cash I’ve bid adieu: 

No need to waste my paper too, 





EXTEMPORE 


TO A EADY OF TORY PRINCIPLES, APPEARING AT THE 
THEATRE ROYAL IN DUBLIN, WITH AN ORANGE LILy 
IN HER BREAST, ON KING WILLIAM’s BIRTH-NIGHT, 


BY THE LATE JOLIN ST. LEGER, ESQ, 


Thou little tory, why the jest, 

Of wearing Orange in thy breast; 
When that same breast betraying shews, 
The whiteness of the rebel rose. 


ON CHATTERTON, 


All think, now Chatterton is dead, 
His eosin are worth preserving { 
Yet no one, when he was alive, 


Would keep the bard from starving. 


ON FINDING A PAIR OF SHOES ON A LADY’E BEB 
. e . 5 4 
Well may Suspicion shake its head; 
Well may Clarinda’s spouse be jealous, 
When the dear wanton takes to bed 
Her very ¢: hoee-—hecause they’re fellows! 


ON THE RUN OF ROMEO AND JULIET. 


Well, what to-night? says angry Ned, 
As up from bed he rouses: | 

Romee again! and shakes his head— 
Ah! pax on both your houses. 


THE LOYAL PAIR, 


Dll ist for a soldier, says Robin to Sue, 
To avoid your eternal disputes ; | 
Aye, aye, cries the termagant, do, Robin, do, 
Pil raise, the meanwhile, [ren tate Ais 


° incomptum. Lacenz 
More comam religata nodum, ¢ 
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